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ABSTRACT 

The report prese^nts data for the 1975 Summer 
Happening program and Network Schools programs at Millersville State 
pollege'. Teachers' opinions toward the effectiveness of both programs 
are summarized and compared. The basic results of the analysis show 
that programs conducted in the network schools tend to be more 
ffiivotably received than programs conducted at the College Summer 
Happening. The report also includes an evaluation model and 
ins-truments. Teacher classroom observation techjiiques, techniques for 
measuring children's attitudes, and evaluation forms for 
administrators are presented in the appendices. School districts are ^ 
encouraged to seek training in eva^luation techniques since 
educational accountability is upon the world of education. 
(Author) 
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. / INTRODUCTION 

Be^cause of the growing concern for financing education, 
school lifstricts are being called upon to demonstrate 
empirically the effectiveness of their programs. In addition, . 
institutions of higher learniBrg also facing monetary problems 
bust consider alternative programs which will increase their 
clientele. As the in-servic6 needs of the schools and the 
services provided by higher; education ins titutions merge , 
hopefully, ideas, facilitie^s, and people can be shared in mutual 
projects. V 

The present report provides data and information about a 
joint venture between Mi ilersvi 1 le State College and the schools 
of Pennsylvania. Included in the report are results of both a 
Summer Happening Prograi)^ conducted by personnel at the College 
and workshops conducted/ in network schools by school personnel 
trained at the College, Since the primary objective of both 
programs was to genera/te a change in attitudes, the data 
presented will be of $in affective nature. However, it should 
be noted that regular year evaluation models will be implemented 
during 1975-1976 in the network schools. An example of one such 
model is presented in the report. 

Hopefully the ideas iji this paper and subsequent 
Millersville evaluation reports geared to specific areas, e.g., 
classroom teacher observations, will be useful to school systems 
involved in assessing the needs of their districts. With the 
current emphasis on prq^viding data-based evidence on the 
effectiveness of their programs , school districts might be 
interested in having individuals in their system trained in 
evaluation' techniques through the Research and Learning Center 
summer workshop progt am at Millersville State College. 
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REACTIONS TO SUMMER HAPPENING PROGRAM 



All teachers in the 1975 Millersville Summer Happening 
were asked to respond to a questionnaire designed to elicit 
their opinions regarding the Effectiveness and Importance of 
the program (See Appendix A). Table I presents the results 
of the teachers' responses. It reveals that over SO^'o of the 
teachers rated the presentations on Philosophy, Making Games 
and Communication Skills as Very Effective. Seven of the 
remaining presentations (Scheduling, Contracts, Team Teaching, 
Record Keeping, Math Organization, Learning Stations and 
Parent Involvement) were rated as Effective or Very Effective 
by at least 80% of the teachers (See Figure l) Two 
presentations Packets and Social Studies, wer^ rated as having 
Little or No Effect by more than 28% of the teachers In 
addition to rating the Effectiveness of the presentation of 
each concept, the teachers also rated the importance of the 
concepts themselves (See Table I). Table I reveals that 60^6 
or more of the teachers thought that all of the concepts with 
the exception of Packets (43%) and Social Studies (59§) Should 
Be Included in the program. 

Responding to the four general questions (See Table II) 
of the questionnaire, the teachers rated as thd^most valuable 
part of the program: Games, Commun i cat i on ski 1 XA, Math and 
Learning Stations. Packets, Social Studies and "Team Teaching 
were mentioned as least ' valuable . While many tea^chers were 
satisfied with the program as it was presented, mfcy saw a need 
to have separate workshops for primary, intermediate, and 
secondary level teachers. 

\ 

. * 
Since the same Summer Happening evaluation forni'^^with the 
exception of Recoi;d Keeping was utilized to assess t^e 
Effectiveness and Importance of the 1974 program, a comparison 
of the two programs can be made. In Table III are th^, results 
of the teacher responses for 1974. Figure 2 gives the^percent 
of teachers responding Very Effective to each concept A)r the 
two Summer Happenings. As Figure 2 shows, a decrease fLm 1974 
to ly/b ot lS_o_ or more occurred for the concepts of Packets 
Team Teaching, Social Studies and Math Organi zation. A ^ ' 
difference of 10% or less separateOTKe l?f74 and l9"7S data for 
the remaining concepts. 

*It should be noted that during the week of June 23 a special 
workshop on open education at the secondary level was conducted 
by Dr. Edward Pino from the International Graduate School of 
Education. Four of the participants of the elementary pro&ram 
who took the options to sit in on segments of the secondary" 
program rated this program as the most valuable part of the 
elementary workshop. 
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TABL^ II 

TYPE AND FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES TO ' FOUR GENERAL OUESTTONc; om 
• SIJWIER HAPPENING EVALUATION FORM. 1975 

What part of the program was the most valuable to you? 

Responses \ 

Froquenc/ 1^ 

Games 

Communication Skills 

Math ■ -37 

Learning Stations 

i 13 



What part of the program was of least value to you? 
Respons es 

Frequency 

Packets 

Social Studies 

Team Teaching , 1^ 

^ * 12 



it;%^r?uturc'Tro"raL"""'''' ^^ve included 

Responses 

Frequency 

Adequate as it is 

20 



aid';;: r.'^'.rTi~'' " -«^--ion. ,„u feo, ..„,nd 

t^esponse s 

~ Frequency 

More individualization, more participation 

less lecture ^ ' 

Separate workshop for primary and ~ 

intermediate levels 
Good program as it is 11 * 
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Parent Involvernent 



Learmng Stations 



B^ ^m^^M^ i^ Social Studies 



(NOT APPLICABLE) 



Communication SIcills 



Record Keeping 



Contracts 



Malcing Games 
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Scheduling 
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Organizing 



Philosophy 
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Figure 3 presents the percentage of teache:?s responding 
Should Be Included to each concept for the two Sununer 
Happenings. As Figure 3 shows, a decrease of 20% or more 
occurred for the concepts of ^aitkets', Sp-cial Studies, and 
Contracts . A 103 to 20% decrease occurred for the concepts 
of Team Teaching . Making Games , Communicatitjn Skills . Math 

Organization, Learning Stations and ParenTTnvoTv^ent": ^Two 

concepts, Philosoph y of~Dpin~ n?ucation and Scheduling and 
Organizing, were within TTTt less tor the two-year coiH^rison. 

Thus, although the Summer Happening 1975 Program appears 
to have been viewed overall as an effective program, it does 
not parallel the impact of the 1974 Summer Ha,pp«ning. Further 
interpretation of these results will be presented in the neJct 
section which summarizes the data from the network school 
programs . 

/ .. . 
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REACTIOhlS TO NETWORK SCtlOOL PROGRAMS 



•state 'c-oUege"°a n'etwwk'scho^l Program at Millersville 
1974'-1Q7J i • school program was established in ' 

Center. During the school tl.l Research and Learning 

were trained ?n thl 3chool year coordinators from each district 

Millersvil-le sJa?e CoUege Each sch'nn?'5-^r^^"' 

in the summer a teacher Sainina .rn^ district was to cdpdljuct ' 

, these trained coord\^L'L^s^'"o?\Erf ^Sis?ricts'^ f °' 
programs and the results of q nf i^Le! "^^^^^^^ts 12 had summer 
Thp decision to select th?^ l^^i U"^''^'^^ ^^^1 be presented. 

of the .distriJ?s hL'%%ogrLsfrLgu%%'^nd'th" fact't^at 7 

be available for inclusion data would not 

follow-up evaluation Dro?p.-J\.= >.P^^I"^''^^^^-"P- Since. a 
both the%ummer da?a aJd'tSe relull?'/j!.^^fJ°'' 1975-1976, 
tno.dels win be presented n'^ ^^^^ evaluation 

xxj. ue presented in, a subsequerit report. 

evaluaJio^'^orm'wMch''had°h'e.r''^^i ""^^'^ identical 

rated the presentations on Making Games Packet^ t 2 • 

Stations as Verv Ef-f Prti^r^ rt • J- '^acKets, and Learning 

(Scheduling /c^^tracts ^ackeL' ^e^^ remaining presentations 

Communication Ski lis Math n?^^ • f"^ Teaching, Record Keeping, 

the-te^tJhfrs- i° ;F"-e\"? 

of aa^i; cttc'4T rte'riet^J^rftefh'"'"^??^" presentation 
•Should Be Included in ?he p^SgJL * ' °^ ^"e concepts 

instru«S??'ieL!;ers"Itfd"arih''"""°"= ^^e evaluation 

jackets C18); and Materials and Machinery nq^ L r ^ 

diversity of the Dropram'c ci-t-,, ''^cninery tl5J . Because of the • 

to --^"""^?app%^n-= ?rhoih^?h-iif^c?i:- 
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Categories (See Tables I and IV) . Figure 5 gives' the 
percentage of teachers responding Very Effective to each 
concept for the two programs. As Figure 5 shows, a difference 
of more than ZQ% favoring the network schools occurred for the 
concepts of Packets and Learning Stations. A difference of 
10-6 to 20% favoring the network schools occurred for the 
concepts of Team Teaching, Social Studies, Contracts, and 
Scheduling. A difference of 10?o to 20% favoring the Summer 
Happening occurred for the concepts of Communication Skills and 
Philosophy. All other di f f erences 'were within 10% or less of 
each other. 

In Figure 6 is presented the percentage of teachers 
responding Should Be Included to each concept for the two 
programs. As Figure 6 shows, a 20% or more difference favoring 
•the -network schools occurred for the concepts of Packets, 
Learning Stations, and Contracts. A 10% to 20% difference 
favoring the network schools occurred for the concepts Parent 
Involvement, Making Games, and Team Teaching. All other 
differences were within 10% or less for the two programs. 

Thus, it appears from an examination of the network 
schools' data that these programs were viewed by the participants 
as effective programs. Although both programs have definite 
strengths, the comparison of the network school program with 
the Summer Happening Program reveals more favorable responses 
irt the network schools. Specifically, the network schools are 
viewed more positively in the m^ny areas of practical', "hands- 
on," and participant-involved field-based activities and 
teaching methods. The Summer Happening is viewed as more 
positive in terms of the philosophy and record keeping in open 
education. These results suggest that future programs could 
blend the two programs even closer^ with the college providing 
the philosophy and record keeping of opeh education, but having 
the presentations in the network schools where the v strengths of 
teacher involvement could be utilized. Also the network could 
share even more among themselves since the present' data, 
although not shown in the present summary form, revealed 
differences between network schools. 
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EVALUATION MODEL 



In developing an evaluation model for open education a 
distinction should be made between the early stages of program 
initiation and the later stages of program revision. School - 
districts interested in change should recognize that the first' 
year of a project is an "awareness" phase and attitudes of the - 
participants are crucial variabl-es which need to be changed 
Since the major thrust of the Millersville Summer Happening . 
and the network school programs has been an attempt to modify 
the affective component, a semantic differential, "The Teacher 
Attitude Inventory" (See Appendix B) , has been used to gather-. - 

pre data. By utilizing a pre-post test design, school 
districts can assess the attitudinal change in their new 
programs with adapted versions of "The Teacher Attitude 
Inventory." 

A addition, the Summer Happening Evaluation form (See 

Appendix A) can be adapted for use in the assessment of teacher 
opinion about the effectiveness and importance of various 
concepts which the school district would like to assess 
.Perhaps needs assessment devices measuring opinions of parents 
and students regarding the importance or need of any concept 
could be built from this form. Also a priority rating could 
be included on one side of the concept being assessed so that 
not only degree of importance could be included but also a 
ranking as to the priority of the need could be obtained. 

In order to diagnose and improve first year open, educat i on^ 
programs, school districts should be utilizing classroom tcachalr 
observation scales. Two rating scales and a questionnaire for I 
looking at teachers in the classroom are given in Appendix C ^ 
Many other specific observation techniques can be found in a' 
recent/book by Good and Brophy entitled Looking in Classrooms . i 

As/programs evolve into their second and third year, therd 
IS a need to go beyond the teacher attitude and opinion, and 
classroom observation techniques. In Table V is presented an \ 
evaluation model for such advanced programs. Again teachers - 
can be observed with the types of scales presented in Appendix C 
and their use of various innovative methods can be logged in an 
ongoing fashion throughout the school year. Children's attitudes 
and achievement can be pre and post tested with inventories in 
the affective (See Appendix D) and standardized test in the 
cognitive domains. In addition, children's progress in the 
ongoing school can be measured by diagnostic skill sequences 
and other unobtrusive measures (See Table V). Parents' 
questionnaire (See Appendix E) and logs of parent activities, 
both amount and kind, can form the basis of an evaluation for 
this component. i 
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As accountability becomes part oP the educational process 
for teachers and students, evaluation of the school admini s trator 
is essential . Samples of two questionnaires whose format could 
Ee ut i li zed and adapted for such purposes are presented in 
Appendix F . 1 

It is hoped that the above model will provide approaches 
for schools to assess for themselves the effectiveness of • 
their curriculum and programs. As educational monies become 
more difficult to obtain, there is a need to have individuals 
in each school district capable of assessment. Hopefully the 
network concept, outlined in the previous sections of this 
report, can be used to train such personnel in diagnostic 
techniques which lead to program refinement. 



In addition to these instruments, other evaluation devices 

for administrators, teachers and school environment are being 

compiled at Millersville State College, Stayer Research and 

Learning Center, and interested persons should contact the 
Director of Educational Research. 
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Summer Happening Evaluation 1 
Summer, 1975 



In order to phovide some information for the development of future Summer 
Happening programs, we wonder if you might take the time to complete the 
following form: In addition, if you have futher comments, please list them 
in the appropriate spaces at the end of this form. All answers are confidential 
and we want to encourage you to respond openly. 

To complete tlie .form, just check the small box that is appropriate to 
your feelirjjgs on the particular subject. 

The first four categories deal with effectiveness. For example, if you feel 
that making games is an 'effective activity, then check Ihe small box which is 
labeled effective, i.e. 



Very l_ 
Efftcttvt 


Effective 


Little L 
Effect 


No LJII Should - L 
Effect ~|| Be Included 


Should L, 
Be Optional 


^ Should 1 

Be Excluded 


The next three categories deal with importance. For example, if you feel that 
making games is an important activity, then check the small box that designates 
that the activity should be included in future Summer Happenings, i.e. 


Vtry 1 
Efftctivti 
1 f 


L 

Effective 


Little L 
Effect 


No LJii Should |X 
Effect ^lll Be Included 


Should L 
Be Optional 


^ Should L 

Be Excluded 
^ ■ 






V. 


A 







Designed by Mr. Richard Bitzer 
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PHILOSOPHY OF OPEN EDUCATION PRESENTATION 



Very 1 


L 


,u.L 


' 1 III ^iwuld 1 

E:tw.o ^lll Be Incl' v'»~ 


Should L 


Should L 
Be Excluded 




a 


SCHEDULING AND ORGANIZING 




Vefv 
tffectiva 


Effective 


Etf:-ct 


No MH Should L 
Effect llr^'' Ircluded 


Be Optional 


Should LJ 
Be txcludedH 



MAKING GAMES 



Be Inc-itided 



nil 



Should d 
Be Excluded 



Fffecitve 


L 


: .alt; L 


Efft ct 



Should 



CONTRACTS 



Very \ ^ 



u I u 



Wo 

Etfoct 



Be .(tiv%{..irie~ 



Should L— 
Be OptJonal 



Should CZ 
Be Excludfid 



PACKETS 



I ffea 



Should d 
Be Optional 



Shodid CZ 
Be Excluded 



Verv \ 



Mo 
tff«* 



TEAM TEACHING 



3 Should L 
Be Included 



Should d 
Be Optional 



Should 

Be Excluded 



Very 1 ^ 


L 


Little L 


Effective 


Effective 


Effect 



No 

Effect 
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RECORD KEEPING 











ShoulJ 1 
Be IficlKiderT 


Be 0*-'!:«0j;3* 


Be '^-Mj^tdoa 




! 

COMMUNICATION SKILLS ORGANIZATION 


t 


Vory \ 


L 






Should 1 
Be Includea 


Should M 
Be? OptionaT] 


bhouiif 1 j 
Be fcx^J jd^d 1 


■'> 

SOCIAL STUDIES ORGANIZATION 

\ 


Very ( 


., .1- 




H 


Bo !nriuded 


Should 1 
Bfc Opiiona! 


Shou^d 1 

Be Excluded 






MA'QI ORGANIZATION 


• 




Very \ 


E ifeciive 


Little L 
Effect 


.0 M 

L-tfect [ ^1 


Should l_ 
Ba Includea 


Should L 
Be Optional 


Should 1 

Be EAoiucied 


V 

LEARNING STATIONS 


Vary 
Effective 


L 

Effective 


! ittfe L 

Effect 


Mo M 
Effoot ~| 


1 Should L- 
1 Be Inoludeu 


Should L, 
Be Optional 


Should L 
Be Excluded 






» 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 




4 


Very \^ 
Effective 


Effectfve" 


Little L 
Effect 


Wo LJII Should L 
Effect ill' Be Included 


Should 1 

Be Optional 


, Should 1 

Be Excluded 



Please respond to the following four items: 



What part of the progr§ni was most valuable to you? 



What part of the program was of least value to you? 



What areas, topics, or concepts would you like to have included in future programs? 



In the space below, please tnake any comments or suggestions you feel would aid 
us in planning future programs. 
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- Teacher Attitude Inventory 1 



Name \ ^ Sex - 

e 

School District - ^ Grade Level Taught 



We, are interested in how you feel about certain things or ideas. At the top 
of the following, pages you will find a concept such as TEAM TEACHING 
and beneath it a list of word pairs. The following is an example. 

ENJOYABLE { VERY ISOMEWliA niNFAnrRALllS()MHWHATlVERYi DISTASTEFUL 

If you feel that team teaching is very enjoyable, place an X over the word 
very that is rocatejd nearest to the word enjoyable. 

ENJOYABLE IvfeRYlSOMEWHATIlNEUTflA lJIS()MEWtM'l1 VtfRY^ DISTASTEFUL 

Or if you feel that team teaching is very distasteful, place an X over the word 
very that is nearest to distasteful. 

ENJOYABLE IVERYISOMEWHAnirNEUTRALlSOMEWHATI VEKY I DISTASTEFUL 

If you feel th^t team teaching is somewhat enjoyable or somewhat distasteful, 
then mark the appropriate somewhat box. 



ENJOYABLE IVERYISOMBWHA TMNEirrRALISCJMEWHATl VEBTl DISTASTEFUL 

or 

ENJOYABLE tVER VISOMEWHA T||NEUTRAH1S( )Na(EWHA Tl VERY I DISTASTEFUL 

If you are neutral about the concept, place an X over the word neutral. If you 
feel that the word pair is unrelated to the the concept, place an X over the 
word neutral, 

ENJOYABLE I VER YISOM KWHATI IN EUyR A LIS(^MEWHAT| VERTI DISTASTEFUL 

Please make an X for each word pair and only one X, Remember, it is your 
first feeling and only your firs^^eeling that we want for your response. 



1 ' ^ 

Designed by Mr. Richard Bitzer 
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EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 



(LIBRARY) 



ENJOYABLE [ 
ACTIVE 
HEAVY 
RELAXED 
STRANGE 
NEGATIVE 
SHARP 
WORST 
HIGH 

VALUABLE 
CRUEL 
EASY 
GOOD 
UNUSUAL 
UNPLEASANT I 
FAST • I 

WEAK 
UNFAIR 



I I I 



'1 0 



V 1. 



I Distasteful 

I passive 

I LIGHT 

.1 TENSE 

1^ I FAMILIAR 

! POSITIVE 

I DULL 

I BEST 

I LOW 

I WORTHLESS 

I KIND 

I HARD 

■ ' ■ I BAD 

' i USUAL 

UZU PLEASANT 

I SLOW 

; I STRONG 

I FAIR 
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INPIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 



ENJOYABLE 1 






, i:, ■ 1 1 




















ACTIVE ' 1 






' ' : 'A ! 1 




1 * ^ o I 


. . 1 
















HEAVY 1 








I ^ . ' ' M 


"IT, ' ■ " 


1 














RELAXED 1 




"i ♦ • ' 1 


■ ' 'A 1 lA r| 


1 'V ] 1 


1 V ^ i 1 


1 














STRANGE 1 




' • 1 


^ V.J W MA 1 1 


1 N ' I i ' \ 1 


1 ■ ' 1 


1 

— I 














NEGATIVE 1 




' » 1 


^ * * » ! j «\ ' i I 


In; • » 1 

1 ♦ " ^ 1 1 » ■ 1 




-1 














SHARP 1 


\ ' 


' r 1 


• [ \U ' A r 1 


1 ' ' < ' . t 
1 1 ■ I ^ . ^ t 


1 V t . ^ 1 


' 1 














WORST 1 


\ 


! ' V 1 




1 . t I* \ * 


1 / 1 • 1 


_l 
















V 


! r \ 1 


.V- 'All ATI 




















VALUABLE 


\ 


! I' 1 


i ) * 1 1 u H A *rl 




1 1 .1^ • ■ t« M \ 1 1 * 
















V> il U u. L. 




■ 't ! 


S( >M r.V. M A I'l 


1 Ni l H u ; 




1 














PAQV 


\ 


:.l<v ! 


V. HA r| 


IM in I 


i 1 ^ ■ ^ ; 1 \ ' 1 ■ 


i 1 














GOOD 1 






' 'V.i \\ LA I I 


1 Nf * V 1 


1 1 S( i\ V. f i '\ ! I ' 


: 1 














UNUSUAL I 


\ 




1 >M1 K HA r| 


1 NT* : ' \! 


1 1 'n* > ^ : j ■ H ■ i 1 


" 1 
















UNPLEASANT 1 






1 ^<.^Vl.\Hi>^'l 1 




IJ^< !L\' i v. 1 . 




FAST 1 


\ 


\M \ 


1 M vv • 1 A rl 


1 \' ' ' \ ! 


1 I 'I 'Ml \ MA ' 1 ' 


M . 1 














WEAK 




UNFAIR 




! 1. ^■ 


1 ■ f : i ^ ! 1 




1 1 S< J^ ' i h M 1 





PASSIVE 

1 LIGHT 

D TENSE 

3 FAMILIAR 

3 POSITIVE 

m DULL 

] BpST 



WORTHLESS 
D KIND 
II HARD 



1 USUAL 

H PLEASANT 

H SLOW 

1 STRONG 



3 FAIR 
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NON (;radei>ness 



ENJOYABLE 

ACTIVE 

HEAVY 

RELAXED 

STRANGE 

NEGATIVE 

SHARP 

WORST 

HIGH 

VALUABLE 
CRUEL 
EASY 
GOOD 
UNUSUAL 
UNPLEASANT I 
FAST 
WEAK 
UNFAIR 



1^ 



St I 'vi 



-I ■ 



S(') 1 i : . ' ' "' , 



4 >■ " 0 ■ 



H DISTASTEFUL 

II PASSIVE 

1 LIGHT 

U TENSE 



3 FAMILIAR 
HI POSITIVE 
ZI DULL 
ZI BEST 
LOW 
D WORTHLESS 
ZI KIND 
ZI HARD 



H BAD 

□ USUAL 

HI PLEASANT 

□ SLOW 

□ STRONG 

□ FAIR 
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OPEN SPACES 



ENJOYABLE [ 

ACTIVE 

HEAVY 

RELAXED ' 
STRANGE 
NEGATIVE 
SHARP 
WORST 
HIGH 

VALUABLE [ 
CRUEL 
EASY 
GOOD 
UNUSUAL 



UNPLEASANT L_LUj 
FAST 
WEAK 
UNFAIR 




DISTASTEFUL 
PASSIVE 
LIGHT 
TENSE 
FAMILIAR 
POSITIVE 
] DULL 
I BEST 
LOW 

WORTHLESS 
ZZl KIND 

1 HARD 

im BAD 
IZ] USUAL 



3 PLEASANT 
SLOW 
STRONG 
FAIR 



D 
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TEAM TEACHING 



ENJOYABLE ( 
ACTIVE 
HEAVY 
RELAXED 
STRANGE 
NEGATIVE 

SH^RP 
W^RST 
HiGH 

VALUABLE 
CRUEL 
EASY 
GOOD 
UNUSUAL 
UNPLEASANT 

FAST 
WEAK 
UNFAIR 




-,,MU,VII s()v ^rv-M>^i'^VH<>2 FAMILIAR 



^ , . .A-.||t.rin-RAl| DULL 

r " ,- 1 Ml = ^^||^ir.^^uAlll s .)M ^\VII^■i Via BEST 
l^-i • ■■ ■' "■•■■^"1 LOW 

WORTHLESS 

KIND^ . 

HARD 
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SCORING TECHNIQUE 
FOR 

TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY 

The Teacher Attitude Inventory yields five scores, one 
for each- of the' five concepts. The subjects responses on 
the adjective pairs are weighed ^^i\h a 5 for a positive 
response and a 1 for a negative response^ foje example: 

good 5 : 4 : 3 : 2 : 1 : bad 

m 

unpleasant _±_: _S_: pleasant 

Not all adjective pairs are scored; only a selected set of 
pairs that measure one's evaluation of the concept are used 
For the present study the following adjectiv6 pairs are scored 
enjoyable - distasteful, sharp - dull, high -low. Valuable - 
worthless, good - bad, unpleasant - pleasant, ^nd unfair - fai 
Then a score is simply a sum of the weights on these seven 
adjective pairs. Thus, the scores on any concept could range 
from a low of 7 to a high of 35. S 
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APPENDIX C 
TEACHER- OBSERVATION INSTRUMENTS 
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RATING SCALE AND QUESTIONNAIRE 



The Observation Rating Scale (Evans, 1971) is a survey instrument 
designed to measure the degree to which a classroom is open. Along with * 
a parallel Teacher Questionnaire, valuable baseline data can be gathered, 
which can help a school system chart its progress as it moves toward opqn 
education. 

Although the Rating Scale is designed to be fill%d out by a trained 

observer, a school system could use its own administrative personnel to 

fill it out. The Teacher Questionnaire could be compl|^ted by the teachers 

themselves as a type of self-evaluation instrument. However, if only the 

Teacher Questionnaire is completed, an objective evaluation is impossible. 

Ideally, the Rating Scale should be used in conjunction with the Teacher 
« 

Questionnaire. In this way, valuable feedback' about discrepancies between 
how a teacher views the classroom and^ how an observer views the classroom ^ 
is gathered. 

An observer can fill out the Rating Scale after several visits to a 
classroom. A short interview with the classroom teacher might be necessary 
in completing several of the items (e.g.. Item #26). The Scale can be 
simply scored by "using the scoring key. 
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ID 
17 
2/ 

3.; 



School 

ClassrooiTL 

Teacher 

Observer 



OBSERVATION RATING SCALE 



if H 

C ctf 

o d 43 o fl a 

2^ M? fciS 

® ?-H SO loCJ 5 



1. Texts and materials are supplied in class 
sets so that 'all children ihay have their own. 

2. Each chiid has" a space for his personal 
storage and the major part of the classroom is 
organized for common use» 

3. Materials are kept out of the way until 
they are distributed or used under the teacher's 
direction. . 
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k. " Many different activities go on 

simultaneously. 1^ 2 3 If 

5. Children are expected to do their own 

vork .without getting help from other children. 1 2 3' If 

6. Manipulative materials are supplied in 

great diversity and range, with little " 

replication. . "12 3 If 

divided into large blocks of time 
within which children, with the teacher's help, 
aetermine their own routine. 1 

8. Children work individually and in small ' ' 
groups at various activities. 1 2 3 If 

9. Books are supplied in diversity and 
jprofusion (including reference, children's 

literature). ' = 1 « , 



2' 3 If 



10, Children are not supposed to move about the 
room without asking permission. 

11 1 Desks are alErranged so that every child can 
see the blackboard from his desk. 

.12. The environment includes materials developed 
by the teacher. 

^^3. Common environmental materials are provided. 

Il+. Children may voluntarily make use of other 
areas of the building and school yard as part of 
their school time. 

15- The program includes use of the neighborhood. 

16. Children use "books" written by their class- 
mates as part of their reading and reference 
materials. 

17. Teacher prefers that children not talk when 
they are supposed to be wprking. ^ 

'18. Children voluntarily group and regroup 
themselves. 

19. The environment includes materials developed 
or supplied by the children. 

20. Teacher plans and schedules the children's 
activities .through the day. 

.21. Teacher makes sure children use materials 
^^nly as instructed. 

-^2. Teacher groups children for lessons directed 
at specific needs. 

23. Children "^work directly with manipulative 
materials. 

2h. Materials are readily accessible to children. 

25- Teacher promotes^ a purposeful atmosphere by 
expecting and enabling children to use time 
productively and to value their work arid learning. 
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26. Teacher uses test results -to group children 
for reading and/or math. 

27. Children expect the teacher to correct all 
their work. 

28. Teacher bases her instruction on each 
individual child and his interaction with 
materials and equipment. 

29. Teacher gives children tests to find out 
what they know. 

30* The emotional climate i^ warm and accepting. 

31. The work children do is divided into subject 
matter areas. 

*" i 

32. The teacher's lessons stnd assignments are 
give to the class as a whole. 

33. |To obtain diagnostic information, the teacher 
clbs'^il^ observes the specific work or concern of a 
chif^ and asks immediate, experienced-based 

que §,t ions. 



3H'.^|:^^&acher bases her instruction on curriculum 
gui^r^or text books for the grade level she 
teaches. 

35;. Teacher keeps notes and writes individual 
histories of each 'Child's intellectual, emotional, 
physical development. 

36. Teacjier has children for a period of Just one 
year. 

37. The class operates within clear guidelines 
made explicit. 

38. Teacher takes care of dealing with conflicts 
and disruptive, behavior without involving the 
group. 

39- Children's activities, products, and ideas are 
reflected abundantly about the classroom. 



4^ 

cr 

(D 



o 

O 0) 

•H aJ<M 

> (DC 



a) 
0) c3 
4:> O 

cd«H 
Pi JO 

o o 

e o 



too) c 
C ::3 0) 
o or-d 

4^ U > 



JlfO. The teacher is in charge. 

M. Before suggesting any extension or redirection 
of activity, teacher gives diagnostic attention to 
the particular child and his. particular activity. 

^•2. The children spofitaneously look at and discuss 
each other's vork. 

Teacher uses tests to^ evaluate children and rate 
them in comparison to their peers. 

Mf. Teacher uses the assistance of someone in a 
supportive, advisary capacity. 

lf5. Teacher tries to keep all children vithin her 
sight so that she cna make sure they are doing vhat 
they are supposed to do. 

If 6. Teacher has helpful colleagues vith vhom she 
discusses teaching. 

lf7. Teacher keeps a collection of each child's 
work for use in evaluating his development. 

If 8. Teacher vievs evaluation as information to ' 
guide her instruction and provisioning for the 
classroom. ' 

lf9. Academic achievement is the teacher* s top 
priority for the children. 

50. Children are deeply involved in vhat they are 
0ng. 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



If 
h 
If 
if 

If 
If 
If 

If 
If 
If 
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ID_ 
1. 

2. " 

3. : 



School 

ClassroonL 
.Teacher 



TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



InstrnctlODs ; For each of the following statements, 
circle the number vhich most closely expresses your 
estimate of the extent to which the statement Is true 
of your ovn classroom. If the statement is absolutely 
not the case, circle "1"; if it is very minimally true, 
choose "2". If the statement generally describes your 
classroom, choose ^3" : if it is absolutely true, choose 



1. Texts and materials are supplied in class sets 
so that all children may have their own. 

2. Each child has a space for his person storage 
and the major part of the classroom is organized 
for common use. 

3- Materials are kept out of the way until they 
are distributed or used under my direction. 

k. ^ Many different activities go on simultaneously 

5* Children are expected to do their own work 
without getting help from other children. 

6. Manipulative materials are supplied in great 
diversity and range, with little replication. 

7. The^cf^iy is divided into large blocks of time 
within, which children, with my help, determine 
their own routir^ 
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8. Childr€ja vork individually and in small groups 
at various activities. 

9. Books are supplied in diversity and profusion 
(including reference books, children's literature). 

10. Children are not supposed to move about the room 
vithout asking permission. 

^^1. Desks are arranged so that every child can 
see the blackboard, or teacher from his desk, i 

12. The environment includes materials I have 
developed. 

.13. Common environment materials are provided. 

^k. Children may voluntarily use other areas of 
the building and schoolyard as part of their school 
time* 

15* Our program includes use of the neighborhood. 

16. Children use "books" written by their class- 
mates as part of their reading and reference materials 

17. I prefer that children not talk when they are 
supposed to be working. 

18. Children voluntarily group and regroup themselves 

19. The environment includes materials developed 
or supplied by the children. 

^|20. I plan and schedule the children's activities 
through the day. 

21. I make sure children use materials only as 
Instructed. 

22. I- group children for lessons directed at specific 
needs. 

23. Children work directly with manipulative 
materials. 

?if. Materials are readily "^^c^sible to children. 
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25* I promote a purposeful atmosphere by expecting 
and enabling children to use time productively and 
to value their work and learning. 

26. I use test results to group children in reading 
and/or math. 

27. Children expect me to correct all their vork. 

28. I base my instruction on each individual child 
and his interaction with materials and equipment. 

29. I give children tests to find out what they 
know. 

30. The emotional climate is warm and accepting. 

31 . The work children do is divided into subject 
matter areas. 

32. tfy lessons and assignments are given to the 
class as a whole. 

33. To obtain diagnostic information, I observe 
the specific work or concern of a child closely 
and ask immediate, experienced-based questions. . 

3^. I base my instruction on curriculum guides or 
the text books for the grade level I teach. ^ 

35» I keep notes and write individual histories of 
each child's intellectual, emotional and physical 
development. 

36. I have children for Just one year. 

37. The class operates within clear guidelines, 
made explicit. 

38. I take care of dealing with conflicts and dis- 
ruptive behavior without involving the group. 

39. Children's activities, products and ideas are r< 
fleeted abundantly about the classroom. 

ifO. I am in charge. 
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Before suggesting any extension or redirection 
' activity, I give diagnostic attention to the particular 
nlld and his particular acivity. 

' ^. The children spontaneously loQk at and discuss 
>9ch other's Vork. 

s. I use tbsts to evaluate children and rate them 
n comparison to their peers. 

I use the assistance of someone in a supportive 
I misery capacity. 

I try to keep all children within my sight so that 
can be sure they are doing vhat they are supposed to do. 

I have helpful colleagues with vhom I discuss 
aching ideas. 

I keep a collection of each child's work for 
in evaluating his development. 

Evaluation provides information to guide my 
structioQ and provisioning for the classroom. 

. Academic achievement is my top priority for the 
ildren. 

J. Children are deeply Involved in what they are 
ing through the day. 
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SCARING KEY 
WITH WEIGHTED ITEM SCORES 
FOR CLASSROOM OBSERVATION RATING SCALE AND TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



POSITION 
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POSITION 
2 3 



(weighted score) 
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Observer (s) 
Date : 



School :^ 
Teacher 



Pupil Grade Level:^ 

THE TEACHER PERFORMANCE RATING SCALES 

Dr. Gil Mazer 

Mr. Paul Mestancik 

Introduction: 

The Teacher Performance Rating Scales consist of subscales which 
are designed to systematically describe teacher, .and pupil per- 
formance on several dimensions which are considered significant 
to pupil learning and the establishment of a particular type of ^ 
classroom climate. The scales should be usefu] both in providing 
feedback to teachers and for comparing classroom environments. 
Directions: 

The observer should wait for a full hour before filling out 
rating scales and use separate TPRS ' s for each hour of observations. 
The observer should also comment on his ratings to help provide 
an accurate "image" of the classroom environment. He should 
begin with a rough sketch of physical arrangements including 
usual placement of teacher and pupil desks, learning centers, etc. 



Sketch Here 
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THE TEACHER PERFORMANCE RATING SCALES 
Subscale 1 , 

Average ratio of teacher-pupil talk 

(Circle one number) 

Mostly teacher talk Mostly pupil talk 

1 ' 2 3 4.5 6 7 

Comment : 



Subscale 2 

Average classroom noise levels (pupil noise) 

■ (Circle one number) 
Loud Quiet 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Comment:* 



Subscale 3 



Flexibility of grouping arramgementt 

(Circle one number) 

Rigid grouping Flexible grouping 

(little variety) (much variety) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Comment : 



/ 

/ 

I] 1 
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THE TEACHER PERFORMANCE RATING SCAIiES 
Subacale 4 

Extent of pupil* movement within the classroom 

(Circle one number) 

Much pupil movement Little pupil movement 

» %- * 

L_ ^ - 4 5 6, 7 

Comment : 



Subacale 5 



Extent student may choose learning activity (pupil autonomy vs. 

teacher direction) 

(Circle one number) 
Much student selection Little student selection 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Comment: 



Subscales 6 ~ 14 

TEACHER STRATEGIES 
Indicate Extent Teacher Uses the Following Behaviors t 
A. VERBAL BEHAVIORS 

6. Verbal Supportive— "That 'a a very good job." "You 
are such a lovely girl." "My, but your work is so 
neat. " 

(Circle one number) 

Little 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Comment: 
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THE TEACHER PERFORMANCE RATING SCALES 



7. Verbal Neutral — •'Laura and Tom, let's open our books 
to page 34." "May, your pencil is on the floor," 
"Hal, do you have milk money tod,ay?" 

(Circle one number) 

M^ch ^ Little 

1 2 3 4 1 5 6 7 

, CI.- 

Comment : 



8. Verba;! Control— "Lou, sit on that chair and shut up'" 
"Curt, get up off that floor'" "Mary and Laura, quit 
your talking.' " ' . 

' (Circle one number) 
M^ch *' Little 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Comment : 



B. NON-VERBAL BEHAVIORS: 

9. Non-Verbal Supportive— Teacher nods her head at Rose, 
Teacher smiles at Liza. Teacher claps 'when Laura 
completes her problem at board. 

(Circle one number 

. Little 

c 

12 3 4 5 6 7 

Comment : 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE RATING SCALES 

10. Non-'Verbal Neutral — Teacher indicates with her arms 
that she wants Lilly and Shirley to move farther 
apart in the 'circle. Teacher motions to Joe and 
Tom that: fhey should try, to snap their finger's to 
stay in beat with the -music. ' 

(Circle Anef^^^umber ) 

Much I Little 

1 2 3 4 5 6.7 

Comment : 




11. Non-Verbal Control — Teacher frowns at Lena. Teacher' 
shakes finger at Amy to quit tapping her pencil. 
Teacher motions with hand for Rose not .to come to 
her desk. 

(Circle one number) 
Much Little 
1 2 3 4 5 6 -7 

Comment: 



PHYSICAL CONTACT BEHAVIORS 

12. Physical Contact Supportive — Teacher hugs Laura. 

Teacher places her arm around Mary as she talks to 
her. Teacher holds Trish's hand as she takes out 
a splinter, 

(Circle one number) 
Much . Little 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Comment: 
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THE TEACHER PERFORMANCE RATING SCALES 

13., Physical Cbntaq't Neutral — ^Teacher touches head of Nick 
as she walks past. Teacher leads Rema to new place on 
the, circle. 



Much 
1- 2 
Comment : . 



(Circle one number) 

Little 

4 5 6 7 



14. Physical Contact Control — Teacher 'strikes Lou with 
stick. Teacher pushes Curt down in his chair. 
Teacher pushes Hal and Doug to the floor. 



Much 
1 2 

Comment : 



(Circle one number) 

Little 

'4 5 6 .7 




55 
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APPENDIX D 
CHILDREN'S ATTITUDE TESTS 
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SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL TESTING PROJECT 



Name . 

School 



Grade : Age 



Today I would like you to think about yourself and your schoolwork and how you feel about 
yourself and your schoolwork. The things you tell us will not be used in any way to give you a 
grade. Also, the-e are no right or wrong answers to the things we are going to ask you. 

On the next six pages you will find a list of words which mean the opposite of each other. 
An example of these words is: 

HAPPY SAD 

At the tdp of each page will be some things about school like Reading and Ma. If you feel that 
you are always lappy with reading, place an X in box 1, If you feel you are not always happy with 
reading but are happy most of the time, place an X in box 2, If you feel you are sometimes happy 
and sometimes sad with reading, place an X in box 3, If you feel you are not always sad but sad 
most of the tine with reading, place an X in box 4. If you feel you are always sad with reading, 
place an X in box 5. However, if you feel you cannot answer to the thihg, place an X in box 3. 



On each cf the words on the next pages, try to think about how ypu really feel about the 
school thing at the top of the page and mark your answer so it is as close to how you ftel. Mark 
only one answer for each pair of words. Make sure your answer Is in the pox, not outside the box. 



0 



Reading and Me 



HAFfY 



ALWAYS 
HAPPY 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HAPPY 



HAPPY 
SOMETIMES 
SAD^ 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SAO 



ALWAYS 
SAO 



SAD 



QUIET 



ALWAYS 
QUIET 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
QUIET 



QUIET 
SOMETIMES 
LOUO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOUD 



ALWAYS 
LOUD 



LOUO 



BAD 



ALWAYS 
BAD 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
BAD 



BAD 
SOMETIMES 
GOOD 



Most 

ALWAYS 
GOOD 



ALWAYS 
GOOb 



GOOD 



SLOW 



ALWAYS 
SLOW 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SLOW 



SLOW 
SOMETIMES 
FAST 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
FAST 



ALWAYS 
FAST 



FAST 



NICE 



ALWAYS 
NICE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
NICE 



NICE 
SOMETIMES 
AWFUL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
AWFUL 



ALWAYS 
AWFUL 



AWFUL 



ALWAYS 

BIG . 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
BIG 



BIG 
SOMETIMES 
SMALL 



MOjST 
ALWAYS 
SMALL 



ALWAYS 
SMALL 



SMALL , 



CflUEL 



ALWAYS 
CRUEL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
CRUEL 



CRUEL 
SOMETIMES 
KINO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
KINO 




KIND 



WEAK 



ALWAYS 
WEAK 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
WEAK 



WEAK 
SOMETIMES 
STRONG 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
STRONG 



ALWAYS 
STRONG 



STRONG 



FAIR 



ALWAYS 
FAIR 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
FAIR 



FAIR 
SOMETIMES 
UNFAIR 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



UNFAIR 



HIGH 



ALWAYS 
HIGH 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HIGH 



HIGH 
SOMETIMES 
LOW 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOW 



ALWAYS 
LOW 



LOW 



DISLIKE 



ALWAYS 
IHSLIKE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
DISLIKE 



DISLIKE 
SOMETIMES 
LIKE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LIKE 



ALWAYS 
LIKE 



LIKE 



HARD 



ALWAYS 
HARD 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HARD 



HARD 
SOMETIMES 
EASY 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
EASY 



ALWAYS 
EASY 



EASY 



08 
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School and Me 



HAPPY 



QUIET 



BAD 



SLOW 



NICE 



BIG 



CRUEL 



WEAK 



FAIR 



HIGH 



DISLIKE 



HARD 



ALWAYS 
HAPPY 



ALWAYS 
QUIET 



ALV^AYS 



ALV^AYS 
SL(JW 



ALWAYS 
NICE 



ALV\AYS 
i;iG 



ALV AYS 
CRJEL 



ALVMY5 

w:ak 



ALWAYS 

F/.IR 



ALVSAYS 
HIGH 



ALWAYS 
OlSlIKE 



ALV^AYS 
H;iRO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HAPPY 




HAPPY 
SOMETIMES 
SAO 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
QUIET 




QUIET 
SOMETIMES 
LOUO 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
BAD 




BAD 
SOMETIMES 
GOOD 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
SLOW 




SLOW 
SOMETIMES 
FAST 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
NICE 




NICE 
SOMETIMES 
AWFUL 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
BIG 




BIG 
SOMETIMES 
SMALL 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
CRUEL 




CRUEL 
SOMETIMES 
KINO 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
WEAK 




WEAK 
SOMETIMES 
STRONG 








MOST ^ 
ALWAYS 
FAIR 




FAIR 
SOMETIMES 
UNFAIR 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
HIGH 




HIGH 
SOMETIMES 
LOW 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
DISLIKE 




DISLIKE' 
SOMETIMES 
LIKE 




MOST 
ALWAYS 
HARD 




HARD 
SOMETIMES 
EASY 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SAO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOUO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
GOOD 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
FAST 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
AWFUL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SMALL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
KINO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
STRONG 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOW 



MOST 
ALWAYS* 
LIKE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
EASY 



SAO 



ALWAYS 
LOUO 



ALWAYS 
GOOO 



ALWAYS 
FAST 



ALWAYS 
AWFUL 



ALWAYS 
SMALL 



ALWAYS 
KINO 



ALWAYS 
STRONG 



ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



ALWAYS 
LOW 



ALWAYS 
LIKE 



ALWAYS 
EASY 



SAD 



LOUD 



GOOD 



FAST 



AWFUL 



SMALL 



KIND 



STRONG 



UNFAIR 



LOW 



LIKE 



lEASY 



1)^ 
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Arithmetic and Me 



HAPPY 



ALWAYS 
HAPPY 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HAPPY 



HAPPY 
SOMETIMES 
SAO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SAO 



ALWAYb 
SAO 



SAD 



QUIET 



ALWAYS 
QUIET 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
DDIET 



QUIET 
SOMETIMES 
' lOUO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOUO 



LOur 



BAD 



ALWAYS 
BAb 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
BAO 



BAO 
SOMETIMES 
GOOO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
GO??} 



Ali/VAVS 
GOOO 



GOOD 



SLOW 



ALWAYJJ 
SLOVV 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SLOW 



SLOW 
SOMETIMES 
FAST 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
FAST 



ALWAV.1 
FAST 



FAST 



NICE 



ALWAYS 
NICt 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
NICE 



NICE 
SOMETIMES 
AWFliL . 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
AWFUL 



Al\ aYS 



AWFUl 



BIG 



ALWAYS 
BIO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
BIG 



BIG 
SOMETIMES 
SMALL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SMALL 



ALWAiTS 
S^1ALl 



SMALL 



CRUEL 



ALWAYS 
CRUtl 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
CRUEL 



CRUEL 
SOMETIMES 
KINO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
KINL 



ALWAYS 
KiNn 



KIND 



WEAK 



ALV./AYS 
WEAK 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
WEAK 



WEAK 
SOMETIMES 
STRO^G 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
STRONG 



ALWAYa 
STRONG 



STRONG 



FAIR 



ALWAYS 
f AIR 



. MOST 
ALWAYS 
FAIR 



FAIR 
SOMETIMES 
UNFAIR 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



UNFAIR 



HIGH 



ALWAYS 
HIGH 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HIGH 



HIGH 
SOMETIMES 
LOW 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOW 



ALWAYS 
LOW 



LOW 



DISLIKE 



ALWAYS 
OlSLIKE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
OlSLIKE 



OlSLIKE 
SOMETIMES 
LIKE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LIKE 



ALWAYS 
LIKE 



LIKE 



HARD 



ALWAYS 
HARO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HARO 



HARO 
SOMETIMES 
EASY 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
EASY 



ALWAYS' 
EASY 



tASY 



GO 
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Me 



HAPPY 



ALWAYS 
HAPPY 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
, HAPPY 



HAPPY 
SOMETIMES 

, SAO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SAO 



ALWAYS 
SAO 



SAD 



QUIET 



BAD 



ALWAYS 
QUIET 



ALWAYS 
BAO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
QUIET 



QUIET 
SOMETIMES 
LOUO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
BAO 



)ao 
sometimes 

GOOO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOUO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
GOOO 



ALWAYS 
LOUO 



ALWAYS 
GOOO 



LOUD 



GOOD 



SLOW 



ALWAYS 
SLOW 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SLOW 



SLOW 
SOMETIMES 
FAST 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
FAST 



ALWAYS 
FAST 



FAST 



NICE 



/ILWAYS 
NICE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
NICE 



NICE 
SOMETIMES 
AWFUL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
AWFUL 



ALWAYS 
AWFUL 



AWFUL 



BIG 



ALWAYS 
BIG 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
BIG 



BIG 
SOMETIMES 
SMALL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SMALL 



ALWAYS 
SMALL 



SMALL 



CRUEL 



ALWAYS 
CRUEL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
CRUEL 



CRUEL 
SOMETIMES 
KINO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
KINO 



ALWAYS 
KINO 



KIND 



WEAK 



ALWAYS 
WEAK 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
WEAK 



WEAK 
SOMETIMES 
STRONG 



MO$T 
ALWAYS 
STRONG 



ALWAYS 
STRONG 



STRON( 



FAIR 



ALWAYS 
FAIR 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
FAIR 



FAIR 
SOMETIMES 
UNFAIR 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



UNFAiPl 



HIGH 



ALWAYS 
HIGH 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HIGH 



HIGH 
SOMETIMES 
LOW 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOW 



Always 

LOW 



tow 



DISLIKE 



ALWAYS 
OlSJLIKE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
OISLIKE 



OISLIKE 
SOMETIMES 
LIKE 



Most 
ALWAYS 



ALWAYS 
LIKE 



LIKE 



HARD 



ALWAYS 
HARO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HARO 



<r HARO 
SOMETIMES 
EASY 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
EASY 



ALWAYS 
EASY 



EASY 



Gl 
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Social Studtes and Me 



HAPPY 



ALWAYS 
HAPPY 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HAPPY 



HAPPY 
SOMETIMES 
SAO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SAO 



ALWAYS 
SAO 



SAD 



QUIET 



ALWAYS 
QUIET 



MOSl 
ALWAYS 
OIIIET 



QUIET 
SOMETIMES 
LOUO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOUO 



ALWAYS 
LOUD 



LOUD 



BAD 



ALWAYS 
BAO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
BAO 



BAO 
SOMETIMES 
GOQb 



MOST 
ALWAYS. 
GOOO 



ALWAYS 
GOOO 



GOOD 



SLOW 



ALWAYS 
SLOW 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SLOV. 



SLOW 
SOMETIMES 
FAST 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
FAST 



ALWAYS 
fAST 



FAST 



NICE 




MOS'' 
ALWAYS 
NICE 



NICE 
SOMETIMES 
AWFUL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
AWFUL 



cjiLWAYS 
AWFUL 



AWFUL 



BIG 



ALWAy 
BIG 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
BIG 



BIG 
SOMETIMES 
SMALL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
Sf^ALL 



ALWAYS 
SMALL 



SMALL 



CRUEL 



ALWA/S 
CRUEL 



VIOST 
ALWAYS 
CRUEL 



CRUtL 
SOMETIMES 
KINO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
KINO 



ALWAYS 
KINO 



KIND 



WEAK 



ALWAYS 
WFAK 



I MOST 
ALWAYS 
WEAK 



WEAK 
SOMETIMES 
STRONG 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
STRONG 



ALWAYS 
STRONG 



STRONG 



FAIR 



A. WAYS 
f-AIR 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
FAIR 



FAIR 
SOMETIMES 
UNFAIR 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



UNFAIR 



HIGH 



ALWAVS 
HIGH 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HIGH 



HIGH 
SOMETIMES 
LOW 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOW 



ALWAYS 
LOW 



LOW 



DISLIKE 



ALWAYS 
DISLIKE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
DISLIKE 



DISLIKE 
SOMETIMES 
LIKE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LIKE 



ALWAYS 
LIKE 



LIKE 



HARD 



ALWAYS 
HARD 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HARD 



HARD 
SOMETIMES 
EASY 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
EASY 



ALWAYS 
. *ASY 



EASY 
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Science and Me 



HAPPY 



ALWAYS 
HAPPV 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HAPPY 



HAPPY 
SOMETIMES 
SAO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SAO 



ALWAYS 
SAO 



SAD 



QUIET 



ALWAVS 
QUiEi 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
OUIET 



QUtET 
SOMETIMES 
LOUO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOUO 



ALWAYS 
LOUO 



LOUD 



BAD 



ALWAYS 
BAO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
BAO 



BAO 
SOMETIMES 
GOOO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
GOOO 



ALWAYS 
GOOO 



GOOD 



SLOW 



ALWAYS 
SLOW 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
SLOW 



SLOW 
SOMETIMES 
FAST 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
FAST 



vALWAYS 
FAST 



FAST 



NICE 



ALWAYS 

mi 



MOST 
ALWAYS 



NICE 
SOMETIMES 
AWFUl 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
AWFUL 



ALWAYS 
AWFUl 



AWFUL 



BIG 



ALWAYS 
BIG 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
BIG 



BIG 
SOMETIMES 
SMALL 



MOST 
/?LWAYS 
SMALL 



ALWAYS 
SMALL 



SMALL 



CRUEL 



ALWAYS 
CRUEL 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
CRUEL 



CRUEL 
SOME*r|MES 
KINO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
K'NO 



"alIays" 

K|NO 



KIND 



WEAK 



ALWAYS 
WEAK 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
WEAK 



WEAK 
SOMETIMES 
STRONG 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
STRONG 



ALWAYS 
STRONG 



STRONG 



FAIR 



ALWAYS 
' AIR 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
FAI^ 



FAIR 
SOMETIMES 
UNFAIR 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



ALWAYS 
UNFAIR 



UNFAIR 



HIGH 



ALWAYS 
HIGH 



^lOST 
ALWAYS 
HIGH 



HKiH 
SOMETIV S 
( OW 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LOW 



ALWAYS 
LOW 



LOW 



DISLIKE 



ALWAYS 
OlSLIKE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
DISLIKE 



DISLIKE 
SOMETIMES 
LIKE 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
LIKE 



ALWAYS 
LIKE 



LIKE 



HARD 



ALWAYS 
HARO 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
HARO 



HARO 
SOMETI 1ES 
EASY 



MOST 
ALWAYS 
EASY 



ALWAYS 
EASY 



EASY 
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SCORING SCHEME 
FOR 

SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 



The scoring scheme for any concept on the Semantic 
Dif fe'rential :^or children is based on six of the twelve 
adjective pairs. The six adjective pairs are: Happy-Sad, 
Bad-Good, Nice-Awful, Cruel-Kind, Fair-Unfair, Dislike- 
Like. In each case a "positive" response receives a 5 and 
a negative response a i with 4, 3, 2 used to complete the 
middle 3 boxes. For example: 



Happy 
Bad 



5 
1 



3 
3 



2 
4 



1 
S 



Sad 
Good 



By summing across the six adjective pairs a total score 
can be obtained. These scores can range from a high of 30 
to a low of 6. 
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Age^ 
Grade 



FACES- INVENTORY 
Name 
School, 
; Date 



DIRLJTIONS 



Boys and girls, we are Interested in how you feel 
about school and some of the things vou do in school. 
Head each sentence below and on the following pages 
Put an "X" on the face that shows how you feel. 
' m^se check only one face for each sentence and make 
sure you answer each sentence. 



EXAMP'.L: 

This is how 1 feel when 1 go to the doc to/, 






This is how 1 feel when I come to school. 




I feel like this whe'- sorn-jcne does not. foliov; the rules 




1 feel' lik.j ihi'^ wh.,n 1 wor-k^aJone 






I feel likM f.hiij wh^'n 1 have a 




ioL of sehQja-l work to do, 





1 feel lik>; Ihm at.out roinr 




rt'ln^": to suinmer school 





i feel likt- thin when work on a 




project by myself, 






This is how J r,...,-! :,i,,.ut, ^^-,,ing back to school after a vacation 






This is how I feel wnen J talk to my teachers, 
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I feel this about s lud yin g alone. 






This is hov/ I feel on days whe n I can*t go to school. 





I feel this way abcut teachers 






I feel this v/ay about reading a book by myself 






This is hov/ I would feel if we could have school on Saturday, 





Thi^ ishow 1 feel about school rUjles 






I feel this v/ay v/hen the tea^cher asks me questions 





This is howl feel v/hen it^s time to go. home from schooji. 
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19. I feel like this when I g o to the media center (library). 






20. This is how I feel about my school building. 






\ 
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SCORING PROCEDURES 
. J FOR 

THE FACES TEST. 



5" ' ' ^t 

The 20 Items of the Facels Te^t yield three scoif,es on what 
can be called three factors. These three factors and the Items 
that are part of these factors are given below. ' , \ 



ACTOR 




, I. Attitude toward school 

climate • ' - 

IX. .'Attitude toward Independent 
study- 
Ill .' Attitude toward' school- 
work 



Each Item. IS scored on a 3 point scale with a "positive" 
rest)onse getting a 3 and a "negative- response a' 1. For example, 
for Item 1, "This i<^ how. I feel when I come to school.", the 
weighting is ' ' ■ ' ' 





ITEMS 


,3/ 




1, 
19 


,20 ^ 




16, 


■2, 


5,. 8, 11, 




17 


3v 


6, 9, '12,, 


15, 


18 






All other items, with the exception of ky 12, and 18, are similarlv 
weighted. For :tems numbers I., 12, and 1 8,. the threl-poL? sca?e^ 

one^'Zpr"^; item ^,/'l leel like this when some- 

one ^oes not follow the ru^es.", the weighting is 

1 ' o ' 






t° obtain a score on a factor,' the weights for the 

forfac?o^ f ^ir^^d^d that factor are limply adfed T^usf 

JJ^iTiJi ^l^^ ^""""^^ ^^'^ ""^^Se from, 8 to 2^, whereas for , factors 
.II and III, the scores can range from 6 to 18. 
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APPENDIX E. 
PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
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PARENT'QUESTIONNAIRE 



Do you feel you have a good understanding of your child's 
overall progress at > Yes No Undecided 

Do you feel that your child has benefited^ from the non- 
graded program? Yes No Undecided 

Do you feel that your child has been placed in the proper 
level in - 

a. arithmetic Yes * No Undecided 

b. reading Yes "No Undecided 

c. science Yes No Undecided 

d. social studies Yes No ^ Undecided 

Do you feel yuur child would have made better progress in 
a graded school? Yes No Undecided 



Do you feel your child is getting individual help in his 
school work? yes No Undecided 

Do you feel your child has a positive attitude toward 
scho'ol? Yes No Undecided 

Do you feel your child's attitude toward school has 
improved by being at . ? yes ^o Undecided 

If you could vote on making all schools like 

how would you vote? Yes No Undecided ' 



In the space below, make any comments you want about the 
program dt 
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APPENDIX F 
ADMINISTRATOR EVALUATION FORMS 
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INSTRUCTIONS ON ADMINISTERING FORM 



Using either one of the foMovwing number 
cod^ the administrator or supervisor will rate 
htmself on all items and record his self-evaluation 
in Column 1. The immediiite supervisor will rate 
the administrator independently, using Column 2. 
In conference they will reach agreement on evalua- 
tion and will record their joint rating in Column i. 



0= unobserved 
1= poor 

2= below average, 
not acceptable 

3- average, or 
acceptable 

4- above average 
5= superior 



U= unobserved 
OR acceptable 

not acceptable 



Behavioral evidences are indicated as guidelines. 
Other evidences may appropriately be considered 
but with as rhuch specificity as possible. However, 
if the philosophy established in the bohavioral evi- 
dences is accepted, other behaviors considered 
should be consistent with those in the instrument. 
(See comments introducing teacher evaluative ir.- 
strument.) 

This instrument when completed in any portion 
must be classified as confidential and should be 
available only to the evaluatee, the evatuator, and 
the reviewing officials. 



j;rom "A Manual for Developing Reasonable, Objective^ Non- 
discriminatory Standards for Evaluating Administrator 
Performance," by J, Everette Devaughn, ED060500, Sept. 1971 
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EVALUATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH AND SERVICE OF ADMINISTRATORS 



STANDARD \ DIRECTS A MAJOR PORTION OF HIS TIME TOWARD 
IMPROVING INSTRUCTION. 
Behavioral Evidences: 

Works continuously with large groups and with mdividuah to improve 

learning experiences, 

Works to assist teachers m their professional performance m the class 

room; 

Works with individual teachers to assess their strengths and weaknesses 

and assists them to overcome weaknesses. 

Brir^s to the teachers resource and supervisory personnel to assist them m 

strengthening their teaching. 

Provides opportunity for the teacher to visit and observe other teachers 

considered to be strong in areas m which improvement is needed 
Supplementary Evidences: 

Revu:.ib through copies of joint evaluation forms time spent on improving 

instruction 

STAND/|pD 2: DEMONSTRATES KNOWLEDGE IN GENER-AL EDU 
CATIOM AND IN HIS SPECIALTY ADEQUATE TO HIS ROLE AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL LEADER. 
Behavioral Evidences: 

Presents a score on tlie NTE of acceptable pnccnlile on the combined 

common and area portioi.s of the instrument with no less than acceptable 
percentile on eithei portion, NTE scores to be set by local school board; 

Shows acceptable understand. ng of child growth and development appro 

priate to the age level of students he administe(^s to m both practice and 
discussion. 

Shows understanding of the purposes and acceptable practices of guidance 

and counseling; 

Indicates administrative ability in super vison of counseling services 

through couns**lrng referrals, 

Organizes his staff in an effective manner, 

Schedules learning experiences m a flexible way to allow large and small 

blocks of time for timely input from outside resources. 
Supplementary Evidences: 

Reveals ability to provide learning experiences m a flexible but organized 

manner through^ submission of master schedule and accompanying time 
schedule 

STANDARD 3: PLANS WELL 
Behavioral Evidences: 

Develops job specifications. 

Makes plans to mepl needs on short and long term bases, 

Bases plans on research, 

Utilizes his staff m development of plans; 

Develops organizational plans and procedure, 

Executes plan of action appropriately and with vigor, adequate supervision 

and evaluation. 
Supplementary Evidences: 

Submits plans m conference and «n writing. 

Requests budgetary support for plans. 



Reveals consitieration of pupil population in planning foi learning activ 
ities and support thereof 

STANDARD 4 ORGANIZES HIS WORK WELL AND ASSISTS OTHERS 
TO ORGANIZE TASKS IN AN EFFECTIVE MANNER 
Behavioral Evidences: \^ 

Observes a reasonable and demanding schedule. 
"Establishes priorities and allocatey tirr^e in accordance therewith 

Delegates to staff members tasks which rightly Should be theirs and then 
supervises the performance. 

Defers a$ much desk work 3^ possible lo hours af tei students d»e gone oi 
TcTa t>mp before students arrive, thus devoting his school day hours to the 
instructional and supervisory tasks and to working with the students 

Develops job specifications and makes assessments m consideration of |0b 
specifications and qualifications 
Supplementary Evidences: 

Supcrvrses instruction and operation of school during time studetus air 
present. 

Defers office tasks, except emergencies, until after stuaent hours 
Reports progress in improvement of instruction m his school at any itine 

STANDARD 5 GIVES EVIDENCE OF ORIGINATING AND DEVELOP 
ING CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS 
Behavioral Evidences 

Introduced new ideas for instance 



2) : — 4 

V ■ — 

Creates a climate in which innovaiive ideas and plans are mviled frorr 
teachers, other staff members students and parents. 

Gives every worthy idea full consideration and works with staf* and siu 
dents to sharpen ideas and to implement them 
Supplementary Evidences 

Submits requests for budqe ary support of new ideas 

STANDARD 6 SHARES DECISION MAKING ROLE WITH HIS STAFF 
Behavioral bvidences: 

Presents ideas or plans and invites staff to evaluate, jtici . oi amrrul 

Indicates no sense of threat m the process 

Supplementary Evidences: 

Presents Plans approved by the staff for approval and implementation 

STANDARD 7 UNDERSTANDS THE DUAL ROLE OF THE ADMINIS 
TRATOR. THAT OF LEADER AND EXECUTIVE. AND DOES NOT CON 
FUSE THE TWO, WHILE RECOGNIZING THAT BOTH ROLES OBVIOUS 
LY OFTEN BLEND TOGETHER IN A GIVEN PROBLEM 
Behavioral Evidences: 

Considers that m exercising the leadership .ole he is ■ manaqiny ihr 

iecision making process, v iih full participation of alt individuals affected by 
the decision and with his own input into th» tjrocesb without exercise of v( lO 
and w'thout manipulation. 
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Observes mandate o.' statutes and regulations of board and higher author- 

rty vvhtle allowing freedom in decisions beyond those mandates. 

Understands thai the executive function is to carry out or implement 

(iecisions with firmness and without hesitation 
Supplementary Evidences: 

Submits pohcy developed by staff for approval 

STANDARD 8 COMMUNICATES DECISIONS TO ALL CONCERNED, 
Behavioral Evidences: 

Publishes in memorandum form those decisions or announcements need 

ing no discussion. 

Before publishing tentative decisions in memorandum form, communi 

cates these decisions to staff meetings, student assemblies, or conferences if 
the decisions re(|ujre clarification or revision by these groups 
Supplementary Evidences: 

Submits final adopted decisions or policies to superintendent for approval. 

STANDARD 9 SUPERVISES THE ANCILLARY OR AUXILIARY 
SERVICES WITH EFFECTIVENESS 
Behavioral Evidences: 

Demonstrates an understanding of thi» library as a learning resources 

center and invites the staff to requisition niaterials and equipment to that 
end. ^ 

Understands the purposes of the cafetei.^ and gives his support to its 

manager. 

Realizes the importance of a clean, orderly, cheerful physical plant and 

environs and supervises with care the maintenance staff. 

Reah/es the importance of health services and supports the clinic staff and 

Its program 

Supplementary Evidences: 

Submits requisitions for books, materials, audio vi&ual equipment for 

learnirrt resources center, 

Submits evaluation on non certified personnel regularly. 

Makes recommendations in the area of auxiliary services. 

STANDARD 10 REALIZES THE IMPORTANCE OF STUDENT PARTICI 
RATION IN LEADERSHIP AND DECISION MAKING. 
Behavioral Evidences: 

Makes known publicly his desire to have a strong, representative student 

council which is free to make decisions in their realm of jurisdiction, 

Develops processes for student elections of officers and representatives on 

school wide basis. 

Invites students to express themselves freely and to take action and 

establish policy within their ju. isdiction. 

Takes decisions made by faculty lo students for discussion and feedback, 

As often as necessary establishes decisions by students as tentative until 

ratified by faculty, ^ 

At times secures condition on faculty decisions thai^^ipy are to be ratified 

by student council before becoming effective 
Supplementary Evidences: 

Submits student code to superintendent for review and disposition. 

Submits bylaws of student council for review and disposition, 

Submits policy decisions of faculty and joint faculty student decisions for 

review and disposition 



. 74 
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STANDARD 11 ARRANGES IM SERVICE EXPERIENCES FOR HIS 
STAFF MEMBERS AS MEED BECOMES APPAREfslT 
Behavioral Evidences: 

Confers with his staff members individusllv and as d gioup to determine 

professional needs. 

Arranges for appropriate specialists needed to conduct in sei »/ice iear nmg 

experiences neoded by staff members 

Evaluates the in service experience with both school staff and cential staff 

assistance 

Supplementary Evidences: 

Submits in service piaii to the superintendent. wM.fi budget estimate. 

Through central office staff, securer approval on allocation of personnel to 

meet needs, 

Submits evaluai-on of in service program to superintendent 

STANDARD 12 INITIATES WITH STAFF BUDGET HlANNING PRO 
JECTlON OF ENROLLMENT AND NATURE OF PUPIL POPULATION. 
AND ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL PROGRAM NEEDS. SUPPORT SERVICE 
NEEDS. AND RESULTING PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
Behavioral Evidences: 

Pioiects with staff, and with assistance from central office, student enroll 
ment and demographic description of that enrollment. 

With staff, projects program changes to meet the student needs in learning 

experiences, materials, equipment, "raunselmq, facilities, library acquisitions. 

Develops with staff personnel needs to staff piogram for projected enroll 

meCi 

Supplennentary Evidences: 

Submits projection of student enrollment, with description. 

Submits recommended progri-m additions and deletions. 

Submits requisitions to support program projections, matei lal anH hinnjn 

STANDARD 13 WITH THE STAFF, PLANS MEANS OF MAINTAINING 
OPEN COMMUNICATION WITH THE "PUBLICS" OF THE SCHOOL. 
Behavioral Evidences: 

Identifies the gioups with special interests and openly acknowledges need 

or continuous communication rathor than "selling". 

Identifies individuals among si^if ( with expertise in certain are^s needed in 
communication with certain groups. 

Iderrlifies certain paipnts with expertise* needed in communicating with 
specified groups. 

Considers with staff and parent group the types of meetings beyond usual 
PTA proceed. ngs needed to communicate the purpose and programs of ilic 
school, 

Develops with the staff plans for activities to enhance interpersonal 

relationships among staff members, pupils, parents, 

Communicates plans to pupils and parent group 

Suppiement>iry Evidences: 

Submits plans m each category to superintendent for review and appiovai 

STANDARD 14 EVALUATES STAFF MEMBERS INDIVIDUALLY EACH 

YEAR AND MAKES FIRM RECOMMENDATIONS 

Behavioral Evidences: 

Follows evaluative process suggested in policy adopted by the system 
Confers with individual staff members throughout academic yeai lo assist 

in establishir»g acceptable level of professional performance, 

v.. 



r- 
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Confers by March 1 of every acaderhic year with each staff mernber and m 
review of all assessments makes a decision to recommend re-election or non 
election ano informs the staff member involved, reviewing the rights of the 
staff member In appeal. 

Identifies in the evaluative process -wtth the staff members those mdivid 

uals who should be reassigned or promoted, with specific recommendations in 
each case; 

Identifies in the evaluative process, with the evaluatee, the individual who 

possesses usable talents and abilities in an area other than teaching and makes 
firm recommendation as to suitable placement in the system or outside; 

9 In the evaliJotive process with the staff member, determines needs for 
improvement and sup<?rvi$es activities toward improvement; 
In the evaluative process with the staff member, determines those individ- 
uals to be separated and advises such individuals, with reasons, of intended 
recommendations; 

Observes code of ethics of his professional organization; ■^ 

Considers unsolicited parent assessment of strengths and weaknesses of 

teac'ier performance. 
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CHULA ntlA UJDCVTAIT SOKWL DISniCT* CAUPOSIIA 
im Kvliiaa— mi lomx rrmdwa 

mi ite (•ctticy actus • davalar cka t^wtmt paliciaa aad ^rognva af tl 

adMal, U la MTtlcttUrly ia»arta«t ttoc tka ri:laclMl ^ cagBl«aat af 

af tkm ia41vltel w^ara af cIm sm» aa Ckat ha aay fmctiaa am af facctiraly . It 
la li^art^c tliac ha aatlaa af kmu ^mXX Ha la f«actlaa:«?e la ckla cafsdcy. 



an 

af tha 



Kadi acaCMMC i» a 
«*ar nil left haat xmprm- 



kixmr aach atataaaat afpaar tka »«i^ra 1, 2» 3» 4» 
faalclva a«M. Ta« ara aakad ta pXaoa a drda ara«a4 tfea i 
aaata yavr aylmlan accardlac ta fallawlng acala: 

1. Taar raapaMa U la caai^lata mrt t vlth tlia atataMt. 

2. Taa taaarmlly i«tw irltli tha atataMat, hat haaa aaM manratltaa. 

3. Tail aia mdmcX^4, Taa caa tlilak af ai f ata imr mm4 agalaac^tha atataMt . 

4. Taa Vm4 ta dla^iaa, hat faal Chat aaaadili^ Bl||it ha aaU ta tka affinatUa. 
Taw whalahaarta^ly dtaatra* vlthaat Taaarratlaa- 

BD ■or SIGM TOJE liMt. taar aatlra eaafaratlaa m4 frMkaaaa ara aaraaatly 
aalUltad. Oaly hy aadi actlaa will diU tadMO^aa hava raal valaa. Ika aaawara 
m4 a^Mrlaatlaa irlU ha praaaaitrd md Alacaaaad la a ai A aa ^ at taachasa' aaatlag. 



A^Ulatyatt^ Orgawlaatlaa 

1 Tha prladM^'a afflca la afaratad la tha lataxaat af taadiara 
iaaafar aa It U hvaaaly M'vl^l' 

2. Civrlcal wath la tea far tha taachara t^iaa it la aaaM. 

3. Qaaawoth ta 4mmm hy achaal aacratary la th« wmy yaa aaat tt. 

4. Tha affloa wca taadiara to ftll aat aad aubaat tha a i a lw ai 
at^ar of foraa aad atatlatlcal laformatlon. 



(dia^ultag af ayadal 
aaaa to all taacKaxa. 



aad m^uip 



at im han41a4 U fair- 



4. ClMaraaa dladpllaa cMaa ara haa41a4 hy tha taachara with 
full aaalataaoa mmd aa tatarfaraaca hy tha prladMl 

7. Sarrlta* aad tajitha^a «ra Alatrlhatad afftdaatly md fairly. 

a. lha prladpal wmkmrn raatlaa a^alatratt^ aaalgaMata fdrly. 
wtthaut frpadal fawar to aay taachara 

9. Tha prlad^ haa arraagad hla tlaa ao that taachara B«y aa« 
hla aa caamaalaatly aad aa aftaa aa aacaaaary. 

10^ Taac4»ar« faal fraa to aa? tha afflca aa a aarrloa agancy. 



Taachara' »%atUg a 

1. Haatlaga ara hald aaly «fhaa aaadad. 

2. Maadaga lait aaly aa laag aa aacaaaary ta 
af tha achaal. 

3. Haatlaga ara lataraatlag ta attaad. f 

4. Haatlaga halp tha taad^r davalaf aad kaap a ^jlaalaC 



adact cha h-ialaaaa 



Uaa far har daaar 



pragra 



ftt dlrac 



2 3 4 



2 3 4 



1 2 3 4 5 



(CantiftuMdJ 



F-om "Evalu|1:ing the Evaluator" by 
Suzanne K. Stemnock, ED0B1 114, July, 1 973 , 
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J. 



(HULA VltTA, CALlrOWlA (Contifiuod) 
Taachary H— tlnf (CootUyd) 

5. Htfliias* iiMFira «n4 ■tiKuIaCa you la ym»x sAicaeiQaAl thinking, 
ft. Y«u mxm ti^m aafla •y^rtuniey t* mM^tmmm y*ur M ^int of 

Iks 4i«cuaaio« wChod Im thm bMt basis for contfucting asstings. 



7. 
1. 

f. 



Vm sufcJscC MsCCsr of asstlngs has bssn of practical aasistancs 
ta y«u in your class rooB prograsi. 



la dsnaral, ths tiaa sfont in 

Which U ^rivad fnm thsa. 



itlnM la varrantad by tha good 



C laaa VUit# 

1. lha principal viaita your daaaroos as oftan aa you viab. 

2. Yau ha\c- ao faar of tha principal vhan antara your rooa. 

I. Tlia priocipal*a viait raaulta in ) ractical aaaiatanca to you 
ia your prograa. 

4. Ihm principal stays loag • no ugh whan ha viaita ao that ha ia 
ililii to t*t an a^^Mca pictyra of yaur program. 

5. It la bat tar for tha principal to vlalt by invitaticn than by 
a a«9t acha4ula. ^ 

ft. lha praaant prograsi of vlaitiag provldaa you vith an adcfluita 
ntfibar during tha yaar. 

7. fha principal *a attitu<*c tha. claaaioo* inapiraa confidsnca 
and f risndliaaaa. 

S. lha piiacipal doaa uot intarfarc vith tha ragular daaavork 
wHa^ ha la viaiting. 

9. In ganaral, you ara aatiafiad vith tha praaatit aathod of claaa 
vlalUtioQ. ^ 

Taathar Confarancaa 

1. lha prlacipal offara halpful auggsationa whan confarring vith 
tha taachar. 

2. lha tlna apaat la coafarancaa la wall worth tha tina it takas. 

3. lha principal ia intaraatad in thaory only aa it daVifiaa the 
practical application in tha cJ'aroon. 

4. You ara not afraid to "bo tha r" tha principal with your anallar 
claaaroon prahlans . 

5. Uhaa ynu talk with tha principal ha Mkaa you chink your prob- 
lan« ara inpnrtant and worthy of conaidaration. - 

ft. You faal fraa ca approach tha principal on any problan In or 
•ut af tha dak jrooB. 

Idncational Laadarahip 

1. lha principal doaa aot uaa hla poaitiaa of inharitad laadarahip 
to inpoaa hla will on you. 

2. Ha hoiMatly trlaa to ba danocratic ia hla ralationa «rtth 
tnachara » 
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3, Hi* <u«Iitie» of Icadrnhip h«lp you to think through problem 

for yourself ^ 

4. The prlnclMl Mk** TOW 'het he meaoM whet he eerye. 

He flvee the iapreeelon of knowing whet he ie talking about 
X* in e^ucetionel Mt f^re . 
4. The principal does not have any "pet taachera" whoa he favore. 
7. Ha ehowe by hie ectiona thet he haa confidence in hla taachera . 

t. When e good pie.e of work le dona full credit le givca the 
teacher without eny etteapt to ehare in the llaalight. 

9. The princiM* ^« ■ ^raon with whoM it la aaay to talk. 

10. He 4oee not hold hiMelf eloof froa other aaabere of the et«f f . 

11. Ha ehoi#a in hie deelitnge with teechere reel reepect for the 
opinions of others • 

12. Conformity in thought la neither expected nor deaandad by the 
principel- 

11 The principal d<«a '^ot etteapt to doalnate you liry the force oC 
personal tty 

U. The principal has ehowi thet he can "take it." 
15. He willingly eccepte idaM froa othere and pute ihea to uae . 
t He le ever reedy to accept nev ideaa and integrete thca with 
othere offered. 

17. The principal praaenta an agreeable dieposition et ell tlaee. 
Ig. Ha coaaiatently holds an educational point of view which you 

wo\ild call "progrrsel ve. ' 
!9 The principal ehowe no personel irritation toward you 

20. knen you ask for en opinion froa the principel, you do not fcet 
ar evaaion 

21. He has shown dus regerd for the feelinge of othere. 

22. The principal ne'er playe one teacher egainst anothsr in order 
to Biaintaln hi» • oal nance • 

73. He ie not too sbeoibed in thr power and worth of hie own ideas 

tP bs tM/illinX to srcapt ideas froa othsrs. 
24. He ie capAle of eaeinft iKre than one eide of every queetion, 

25 The pi^incipel ehows sn unusual aaount of snthusissa for his job. 

26 If you do vour work as you think it shoulJ bs dons, ths princi- 
pal will loyally defend you to othere even whan he ie not in 
atreaaent with your aethode. 

27. If you ehould get into trouble with parente or echool officiale, 
the principal a«y be expected to defend your caae . 

28. The principal eo conducts hlaaelf In aaetinge thet he helpe the 
teachere to do a batter Job of thinking together. 

29. working in a echool where the teachere datarmlna the policy i* 
aora enjoyeble than where the principal ie the eole koae. 

30. General JudgMntt The prloclpal le a real educetional leader who 
has s high degree of i^ility to ^slp us plsn and sxecute our own 
prograa of education 



